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LEAKS IN THE SHIP. 


Among the many causes, which have broughtus in| 
debt to European merchants, is the allowing French | 
silks to come in duty free to the amount of some six | 
or seven mMiILLions of dollars’ worth per year. The 
Editor of the Silk Culturist, a valuable work published 
at Wethersfield, Conn. has an article upon this subject, 
shewing by statistical information the progress of the 
trade. According to this it appears, that in considera- 
tion of the French paying for the destruction of Amer- 
ican property during the wars of Buonaparte with 
Great Britain, our Government engaged to let her silks 
come to us free. Whether this was the inducement or 
not, wedo not know. Suffice it to say, that they do 
not pay any or but little revenue when they are im- 
ported, while those from India are doomed to pay 10 
percent. This is giving Europeans the best end of 
the bat, and they have used it for their own advantage, 
and by way of gratitude, we suppose, for our kindness 


and liberality, have laid a heavy duty upon all the to- | 


bacco which we export from our country to France. 
This cripples us in more ways than one. In the first 


place it is an inducement for the importers to deal | 


largely with Europe in the article, and to import such 
enormous quantities annually. In the next place it 
discourages the India merchant from importing much 
if any, thereby reducing the number of articles which 
he might bring with advantage from that country, and 
reducing the chances of profit. But worst of all it 
chills and cramps the exertions,which are now making 
throughout the nation, to introduce the silk culture 
and silk manufacture athome. While labor is so much 
cheaper in Europe than in this country, and while the 
products of their labor in this article may be brought 
over duty free, there can be but little encouragement to 
enter so largely into the business as we ought. We 
do not wish to array one portion of the country against 
another, or one individual against another in regard to 
the question of tariff or no tariff. But we think that 
the Southern portions of the nation are beginning to see 
things ina different light from what they did a few 
years ago, when they so stoutly resistedthe operation 
of certain portions of the tariff act. Indeed we should 
not be surprised if the very State which once armed 
herself cap a pie to resist the collection of duties, 
should be as clamorous fur strong protecting duties as 
she was when opposed to them. Let Great Britain 
enter largely into the raising of cotton in India, and 
let the northern manufacturers obtain that article from 
her at a cheaper rate than they can from the South. 
Lot Texas and some parts of South America become 
exporters of cotton and silk to the north, while her 
own silk growers and cotton growers are thrown in 
the back ground by the success of foreign competitors, 
and she will pray mght heartily for protecting if not 
prohibiting duties on those articles. Time is fast 
bringing about changes which will tead to this result. 
How far the American nation is pledged to France in 
regard to admitting her silk duty free, we cannot now 
sty—but we do say this pledge isone of the leaks in 
the ship whieh has brought us into trouble and pecuni- 
ary danger. It is well to consider it and search out 
the remedy. If it is an object to encourage the silk 
culture athome—If it isincumbent upon a nation to 
make the most of the advantages of its soil, climate, 

eaterprise and ingenuity, it would be well to impose 
such a duty¥as would put the productive part of our 


| new and elegant cap on. 


YANKEE FARMER. 


| This valuable publication, born and brought up in 
| Maine, has migrated to Boston and comes out with a 
If friend Cole can do more 
! good there, than in this State, we will not blame him 
for changing his location, but we must say frankly and 
‘freely that we do not feel pleased with the idea of hav- 
ing Boston swallow up so many of our citizens who. 
are blessed with a goodly portion of intelligence and | 
enterprise. 


sail too near the sweep of its current, and although it 
may not wreck and destroy them, it deprives other 
portions of the country of their presence and immedi- 
ate influence and services. 

Though we have not the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr Cole, yet as a brother Editor, we 
have ever found him able, honorable and gentlemanly, 
and we wish him an oy orhowing cup of prosperity 
and happiness. 


— Cl 
APPLES FOR FATTENING GEESE. 

Being at a friend’s house, the other day, in Liver- 
more, he observed.to us that his usual supply of ma- | 
terial for fattening his geese had been cut off, and he , 
was not able to regale himself with quite so fut roasters | 
as common on that account. 
| On enquiring into the subject we found that he had | 
been in the habit of feeding his geese with apples ; 
feeding them out whole, and uncooked, and permitting | 
the fow! to despatch them in their own way and man- 
ner. He said that he never made any distinction be- 
tween sweet and sour, and never perceived that the | 
geese did, as they generally devoured the whole, and | 
fattened remarkably fast upon them. 





We presume that if the fruit were cooked 


and digested. We have never had any experience ia 
this mode of feeding and fattening fowl, and if others 
of our readers have we should be pleased to hear of 
their success. 


oh 


friendly hint under the type of *‘ an uncushioned pew,’ 
will permit us to thank him for his kindness. 





consider sheep, if well kept, very profitable stock, but 
if a person wishes to keep stock on nothing, he may 
take your correspondent’s pigs, but not sheep, unless 


'he chooses to pull the wool from his sheep in Apri! 


' 


drawing into its vortex many of those who happen to | Consequently raise less lambs. 


of South America. 


| 


| 


”? 


when he can find them “keeled up,’’ rather than to 
shear them in May, and wishes to save pasturage. Ifa 
person keeps his sheep so poor that they lose their 
lambs,it is rather a losing business. I know something 
about it by experience, Some prefer the finest wooled 


It seems to be the great social Maelstrom, sheep,but I do not. I think they are not so good nurses, 


Economy. 
—o2e—- 
Origina). 
IMPROVEMENT OF LOW LANDS. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Our low lands in this State if right- 
ly managed will yield greater riches than all the mines 
There are three difficulties to be 
overcome, and then our low lands will yield tremen- 
|dous profits. These are Ist. acidity (what will be vul- 
gariy termed sourness,) 2nd. excess of vegetable mat- 
ter—3d. excess of water or moisture in the soil. What 
is the best remedy for acidity? Soils with acids or 
salts of iron may be ameliorated with earthy lime or 


chalk, the sulphate of iron is thus converted into ma- 


nure. So says Sir Humphrey Davy. I suppose that 
the earth in high banks carted and spread upon our 
‘low lands is just whatis wanted. Acidity is a quality 
which is peculiar to low lands, andthe mixing of light 
loam with such kinds of soil is an excellent piece of 
| bushandry. But possibly pure lime may be found to 
be the most powerful agent in correcting acidity. Now 


| chemistry may help much to remove this and other 


evils ; but every thing in agriculture should be brought 


to the test of experiment. Experience is the parent of 


val true wisdom ; so ifa farmer have a piece of land 


be better, inasmuch as it could be more easily eaten | 


| 


| 


is would) that is unfertile he can try experiments upon a smal! 
‘scale till he can find an infallible remedy. 
farmer each year would try an experiment upon only 
/one square rod of land much practical knowledge could 
-| be annually gained at a very light expense. 
recommended chemistry—yes, let chemistry be stud- 
ied more than ever —let this science be active in devi- 


To Somesopy.—Our unknown friend who sent us a| sing modes of improving the soil, and let experiment 
, demonstrate what chemistry suggesis. 


If every 


I have 


Excess of veg- 


| etable matter is an evil which Sir Humphrey Davy says 


such precautions are taken as to prevent much loss or|cation of earthy materials. 


We handed it over to the publishers, and they think | may be removed by burning, or remedied by the appli- 


I think that burning is a 


| disappointment—if the fig tree should prove barren or wasteful practice ; better cart earth and give a good 


| cast her untimely figs. 
Oe 
QUERY. 


Farmer ? 


F. D. A. 


Loo —- 
Original. 
PROFITS OF A FLOCK OF SHEEP. 
Mr. Hotmes :—Having seen accounts of the profits 
of different kinds of animals in the Farmer, it bas in- 
duced me to communicate something in regard to the 





now have, twenty-eight in number. They sheared 
last spring 99 Ibs. of wool, a part of which was sold 
for 50 cents per lb., the remainder was reserved for 
family use. They raised 30 lambs for which I gould 
have had two dollars per head, but a part only were 
seld. Total income $109,50, which is almest $4,00 
per head. Perhaps some have realized a greater prof- 





eitizens on a little better footing tham foreigners. 


‘t; if so, just say how much, through the Farmer. I 


| dressing with lime. 


Then clover and herdsgrass seed 


in abundance, and four tons of hay per acre will soon 


nications in the Farmer on the subject of Mechanism ? | cleared away. 


pay the farmer for all his labor, and withal the other 

Mr. Hoimes :—As your paper is a ‘Journal of parts of his farm will be greatly benefitted by the in- 
Arts ’’ as well as “‘ Agriculture,’ will you please in- | erease of manure. 
sert the following question for consideration—Is not | 
the Mechanic more useful tothe community than the | est modes of draining must be learned ; 
And if so, why are there not more commu- | more I will say, let the obstructions to the plough be 


~~ 


Excess of water or moisture. ‘The best and cheap 


and—once 


Who has tried the experiment of 


| ploughing and manuring meadow lands with a view 


| to increase the quantity of grass crops ? 


| 


profits or income of a small flock of sheep which Ij waste places, and costs nothing but the 





Light loam 
is one good remedy for excessive moisture. There is 
no difficulty in ploughing meadows that have been 
properly drained ;—this should be done however dur- 
ing a dry time. The best manure for meadowsis dry 
uplandearth. This may be taken from banks anil 
haulimg 

Spread on a goodly quantity of light loam, and turn 
over the thick tough sward, and sow clover and herds 

grass (in most eases at least) in preference to any oth 

er kinds of seed. The clover will flourish for a while, 
and afterwards will furnish rich food for the ceop of 
herds grass. By following this course the quantity 
and quality of the hay crops may be augmented. Try 
the experiment and see the resuft. Suppose a farmes 
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is possessed of a swamp where the mud is several feet 
in depth. If the mud extends to a greater depth than 
the roots of the growing grass can reach, should he not 
rather use this mud up in the form of compost than to 
grow grass crops upon the same? But many swamps 
contain large quantities of water which must be drain- 
ed off before the mud can be obtained. Then suppose 
a number of farmers unite together, drain off the wa- 
ter though the expense may be considerable and en- 
rich their light upland soils. The best mode of man- 
aging mud is to mix alternate layers of lime in the 
compost heap. Lime destroys the acidity that is to be 
found in mud. This kind of manure is excellent for 
Indian corn crops. I have not mentioned peat: this 
substance has been used successfully in Europe both for 
fuel and for manure. Our low lands whether they are 
made to yield grass crops or matter for the compost 
heap will contribute largely to the increase of manure 
which is the corner stone of good husbanbry. This is 
a subject of the highest importance, inasmuch as every 
farmer has more or less of low lands. It will bea 
proud day for the State of Maine wher our low lands 
shall be skillfully managed. R. 
Rumford, January, 1840. 
EE 
Original 
AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 


Mr Homes :—Since writing my former communi- 
cation on this subject, | have had some conversation 
with a friend about it, who immediately admitted its 
unportance, but suggested the objection I had antici- 
pated, the state of our finances. The objection I 
think well meant, but not valid. This is a subject on 
which I have reflected much, and the result has been 
to satisfy my own mind as to the utility of it, and the 
economy of commencing it immediately. In my for- 
mer communication, | gave two or three reasons why 
it should not be delayed ; I must proceed to add some 
others. ‘To elucidate my views on this subject, | 
would here remark that,however entertaining it may be 
to draw the capabilities of our new lands, and the 
process of cropping fora few years, this knowledge 
gives us but Jittle information asto the best method 
of managing the process after ploughing commences. 
Ilere a new era commences with the settler; and 
here it is he in fxct commences farming. It will be 
*n vain for us to encourage the settlement of ovr wild 
lands unless a system ef management, atter plough- 
ing commences, is adapted, whereby the farmer can 
gain a comfortable support for himself and family. 
The surplus population from the first settled parts of 
the State, may move backwards towards our borders, 
until the whole length and breadth of our state is set- 
tiled. 1 mean the surplus which can be supported on 
the present system (or want of svatem if you please) 
of farming. Gaving arrived at this point in our pro- 
gress, what must be the inevitable course of events 
my such a state of things under the circumstances 
suggested ? We have already had a fearful, and I 
hope a salutary lesson, too, on this point, without 
progressing to our borders. Wehave heard the dis- 
mal croakings of despondency echoed through onr 
State, “that Maine cannot raise her own bread stuff.” 

But perhaps you will say a better state of feelings 
exists now, I[ grantit. But what has created this 
better fecling ? Haz it been produced in any degree 
by the encouragement offered for settling our new 
lands? I recollect some years before | moved into 
this State, twenty years ago last October, of seeing 
m the public papers a law passed by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts (oyigihating no doubt ia patriotic 
motives) offering especial encouragement to persons 
settling on the public finds in Maine. Did this dead- 
en the cry of the croakers? Notat all. They con- 
tinued to croak on, and were heard by the domestic 
Jweside, the way side, and in fact on every sile, even | 
into our Legislative halls. It was not until some of | 
our venerable fellow citizens, awaking from their 
slurnbers, “like a giant refreshed with new wine,” or, 
perhaps we ought to say, rather, they were stimulated 
hy the purest patriotism to make both social and in- 
dividual efforts to improve the practise of husbandry 
in the older settled parts ofthe State. And what has 
been the effect of it, in comparitively new settled 
wiaces? My experience is limited in this respect, 
but I will give the result of my observations in this 
town, Real estate has advanced in value within the 
Jast three years more than it did in the seventeen 
years preceding; and I think a census taken now, 
would show as great an increase of population as any 3 
years since the settlement of the town. Other towns 
about us seem to be going ahead ; some slower and 
some faster; but all progressing. Now it is my 
opinion, deliberately formed, that if every lot of land 





of ten would be no better off than they are now ; 
and I include myself in the number. 

I now state as the definite object of such a survey, 
the personal examination of the several sections of 
the State for the purpose of collecting and placing 
before the public all facts having a bearing on the suc- 
cess of its agriculture. I expect, however, I shall be 
told that we have agricultural papers which dissemin- 
ate such information to any desired extent. I value 
these publications as high, perhaps, as any one ; but I 
humbly believe they cannot answer the purpose in- 
tended by such surveys, unless patronized to such an 
extent as to be able to employ persons to explore the 
whole State, personally. 

Tt is a fact, that but few farmers, however commu- 
nicative in conversation, are free to write for public 
inspection. It ought not to be so ; but so itis ; and] 
see but one way to remedy it. This way, and this 
remedy, is the very thing I am urging. Lmploy plain 
practical men, right from the plough handles and the 
pitchfork, to visit the best practical farmers in the 
State, and talk over these things, and bring the re- 
sults of their enquiries before the public. I say prac- 
tical men, and no matter if they are learned, if they 
do not know too mueh already. The object of enqui- 
ry is truth, naked truth ; nothing but plain unsophisti- 
cated truth, put into such form that plain farmers can 
understand it. 

I would remark once more, that I merely expect a 
beginning at present ; such a beginning as would re- 
quire the appropriation of a few hundred dollars an- 
nually, until the progress made should satisfy the pub- 
lic whether it is best to increase it or discontinue it al- 
together. It would, perhaps, be an apprenticeship to 
the best men we have for this purpose in the State, 
(and I certainly would not go out of its limits for 
them) to] prosecute such a survey; and for that 
reason I would advise to begin on a small scale at 
first. 

And further, I would add, that persons employed 
in such a survey, though it would not be their regular 
business, yet, if they are observing men, as they 
ought to be, they would become acquainted with more 
interesting facts in geology, mineralogy &c. which 
they might communicate to the publicin some way, 
without any interference with their more appropriate 
duties. J. H. J. 

Peru, Dec. 1839. 


KENNEBEC CO. AG. SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of this Society was held at Ma- 
sonic Hall, in this town,on Wednesday last. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were unanimously elected Officers 





for the ensuing year, viz: 
G. A. Benson, President. 
Meses Taber, Vice President. 
E. Holmes, Corresponding Secretary. 
Wm. Noyes, Recording Secretary. 
P. Benson, Jr. Treasurer. 
S. Wood, Jr. Collector. 
Nathan Foster, 
Elijah Wood, Trustees. 
Oakes Howard, 
Henry G. Cole, 
Isaac Wadsworth, Commitite on Agrieulture. 
Joseph A. Metealf, 





field, and Horace Parlin of Winthrop, be a Committee 
to take into consideration the expediene of changing 
the place of holding the annual Cattle Show & Fair of 
the Society, if in their judgement the interests of the 
Society would be promoted thereby, to mature a plan 
for helding the annual Show & Fair in different towns 
one or more in the County, as they may deem best, and 
to report thereon at the next semi-annual or agnual 
meeting. Wa. Noyes, Ree. See'y. 


lam requested to notify the Trustees, and the three 
Standing Committees, viz: on Agriculture, Stock, and 
Manufactures, to meet at the office of Sam's: P. Bey- 
son, Esq. in Winthrop, on Sarurpay the 7th day of 
March next, at 10 o'elock A. M. to prepare the lists of 
poe to be offered at the next Cattle Show and 
air, and appoint the adjudging Committees. 
Wa. Novus, Ree. Seec’y, 
Winthrop, Feb'y 14, 1840. 


animes 
PENOBSCOT AG, SOCIETY. 

Annual Meeting of Penobscot Ag. Co. Society held at 
Levant, January, 1840. Meeting called to order by the 
President. 

Chose Elijah B. Stackpole Sec’y pro tem. 

Voted, 'To raise a Committee of seven to nominate 
persons for Officers of the Society for the ensuing year 
—said Committee to be nominated by the Chair, who 
nominated the following, viz: 

Geo. A. Thatcher, Geo. Waugh, John Cutler, John 
8. Sayward, Abraham Sanborn, Jesse Hinks and 'Th 
A. Hill, 

Voted, To adjourn tillone o’elock P. M. 

Meeting being called to order at 1 P. M. the Commit- 
tee of Nominations reported the names of the follow- 
ing members for Officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year, wlio were all chosen, viz : 

Henry Butman, President. 

Geo. Waugh, 

Eben'r Higgins, vie Presidents. 

Levi Bradley, 

James Tilton, Treasurer & Collector. 

Oran Oakman, Recording Secretary. 

Isaac Case, 

Aaron A. Wing. Trustees. 

Amasa Stetson, )° 

John 8. Sayward, Corresponding Secretary. 

John Cutler, Committee on Tools 

Asa Davis, and 

A. R. Hallowell, Manufactures. 

Eben’r Higgins, 

Hammond Eastman, + Committee on Stock. 

Geo. Waugh, 

Charles B. Abbot, 

Lemuel Clark, Committee on Crops. 

John Eastman, 

John 8. Sayward, ) Committee to procure 

Geo. A. Thatcher, some person to deliver 

Abraham Sanborn, )an Address, 

The Trustees, Committee to settle with the 

A. Sanborn, Officers and look inte and re- 

Geo. Waugh, port on financial affasrs of 

John Dunning, 7 the Society. 

Voted, To assess the sum of one dollar on each meni- 
ber the ensuing year. 
Voted, That the Trustees be authorized to purchase 

twenty volumes of the Maime Farmer to be awarded as 
premiums the ensuing year. 





John Fairbanks, ) 
James Page, Com. on Stock. 
Jehn Hains, § 
Alden Sampson, 
Sam'l Benjamin, Com. on Manufactures. 
Horace Parlin, 
Sam'l P. Benson, 
Oren Shaw, 
Benj. H. Cushman, 
Amos Nourse, 
Ii. G. Cole, § raidenta Committee. 
Moses Taber, 
On motion of Mr. Henry G. Cole, of Hallowell, 
Voted, That the Trustees procure twenty-one vols. 


‘ Com. of Arrangements. 


/of the Maine Farmer, to be awarded in premiums at 


the next Cattle Show and Fair. 

The following persons were elected members of the 
Society. They will consider this as an official notice 
of their election. 

Benj. Kimball and Benj. H. Kimball, Monmouth ; 
J. L. Stanley, Benj. P. Briggs, A. 8S. Richmond, B. F. 
Robbins, Ezra Whitman, Jr., Isaac Briggs, Isaac Rich- 
ards, Harrison Parlin, and Silas W. Parlin, Winthrop ;- 
John O. Craig. Timothy O. Howe, Lewis Davis, Read 
field ; Isaac Snow, Asa Morrill, Hallowell. 

Voted, That H. G. Cole ef Hallowell, Dudley Hains 
of Readfield. Dr. Baldwin of Mt. Vernon, James Page 
of Augusta, Lewis Chase of Fayette, Eliphalet Folsom 
of Monmouth, Leavitt Lothrop of Leeds, Elijah Bar- 
rell of Green, Moses Taber of Vassulboro’, Lemue) 
‘Paine of Winslow, Bradford Sawtell of Sidney, Geo. 
W. Fairbanks cf Wayne, Geo. Williamson of Pittston, 





in Peru had Seen given to the first settlers, nine out 


E. McLellan of Gardiner, David W. Perry of Litch- 


Voted, That the Trustees be authorized to purchias' 
the Maine Farmer from its commencement to the pres 
ent time, and have the same bound for the vse of the 
Society's Library. 

Voted. That the Trustees be requested to use the 
inost energetic measures to collect all arrearages due 
from members of this Society. and all assessments for 
the present year previous to the meeting of the Society 
in the fall, in order that the premiums of the Society 
may be paid on the day ofthe Fair, and that they al. 
low sucly compensation as they may deem sufficient 1 
order to secure a faithful collection of the dues of thie 
Society. 

Resolved. That this Society consider it the bounden 
duty of the Legislature to promote in every possible way 
the interests of Agrieulttre—interests which all must 
acknowledge to be most intimately connected with the 
best interests of the State, and consequenily recon): 
mend that Mie subject of appointing a Board of Agricu 
ture be advised by this Society, and that the Corres- 
ponding Secretary be requested to forward a copy 0! 
this vote to Hon. Levi Bradley one of our Senators 1m-, 
mediately. 

Voted, That the doings of this Society be printed 30 
the Maine Farmer and such papers in this County * 
will publish the same gratuitously. 

Attest: E. B. Srackxponr, See’y pro tem. 

A true copy of record—Artest: I. Cast. 

-_—Ga—— 

A hint. A soil may be forced, by extreme carey¢ 
normous expense, and the nse of manure without sail 
ure, to produce all sorts of erops ; but it is not in such 
sort of proceedings that the science of agriculture con 
sists. Agriculture ought not to be considered as a” 
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object of luxury, and whenever the produce of agri- 
cultural management does not amply repay the care 
and expense bestowed upon it, the system followed is 
bad. A good agriculturist will in the first place, make 
himself acquainted wih the nature of the soil, in or- 
der to know ‘the kind of the plants produced upon it 
spontaneously, or by experiments made upon the land, 
or upon analogous soils in the neghborhood.— Farm- 


ers’. Cabinet. 
LA 

Tue Farmers.-—-The following just and eloquent 
tribute to this meritorious class of American citizens, 
1s from the pen of an eminent New England clergy- 
man. 

“There is ene class of men upon whom we can yet 
rely. It is the same class that stood on the little green 
at Lexington—that gathered on the heights of Bunker 
Hill, and poured down from the hills of New England 
—which were the life-blood of the nation when the 
English lion wes ready to devour it,—I mean the Far- 
mers. ‘They were never found to trample on law and 
right. 'Were I to commit my character to any class of 
men, my family, and my country’s safety, it would be 
to the farmers. They are a class of men such as the 
world never saw for honesty, intelligence anc Roman 
virtue, sweetened by the Gospel of God. And when 
this nation quakes, they and their sons are those that 
will stand as the sheet anchor of our liberties,and hold 
the ship at her moorings Ull she outrides the storm.” 








MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 








Secret worth knowing. How to make three pairs of 
boots last as long as six, and longer. 

The following extract from Colonel Macarone’s 
“Seasonable Hints,” appeared in the Mechanics Mag- 
ezine, dated Febuary 8th, 1888. After stating the utul- 
ity of sheepskin clothing for persons whose employ- 
ment renders it necessary that they should be much 
out of doors, &c. he says—*I will not conclude with- 
out inviting the attention ef your readers to a cheap 
aud easy method of preserving their feet from wet, 
end their boots from wearing. I have had only three 
pairs of boots for the last six years, (no shoes,) and I 
shall not require any others for the next six years to 
come. The reason is that I treat them in the following 
manner:—I[ put a pound o* tallow and half a pound of 
rosin into a pot on the fire; when melted and mixed, I 
wari the boots, and apply the hot stuff with a paint- 
er’s brush, until neither the sole or upper leather will 
suck in any more. If it is desired that the boots 
should immediately take a polish, diszolve an ounce’of 
beeswax in an ounce of spirits of turpentine, to which 
edd a tea-spoonful of lamp-black, A day or two after 
the boots have been treated with tallow and rosin rub 
overthem the wax and turpentine, but not before the 
fire. Thus the exterior will have a coat of wax alone 
and shine like a mirror. T'allow, or any other grease 
becomes rancid, and rots the stitching as well as the 
leather; but the rosin gives it an antiseptic quality, 
which preserves the whole. Boots or shoes should be 
large soas to admit of wearing cork soles. Cork is 
sucha bad conductor of heat, that with it in the boot, 
the feet are always warm on the coldest stone floor.” 


Receipt for making Deshler’s Salve. 


use. The old women say that when it is applied with 
the intertion of drawing, us it is termed, it should be 
spread thick; but when it is intended to heal the 
wound and not to draw, it should be spread thin. I 
give this information for what it is worth, not pretend- 
ing to any special knowledge on the subject. R. 
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IN THE ARTS AND PRACTICAL SCIENCES. 

















Gum: isthe name of a proximate vegetable pro- 
duct, which forms with watera slimy solution, but is 
insoluble in alcohol, ether, and oils ; it is converted by 
strong sulphuric acid into oxalic and mucic acius. 

There are six varieties of gum: 1. gum arabic; 2. 

gum senagal ; 3. gum of the cherry and other stone 
ruit trees; 4, gum tragacanth; 5. gum of Bassora; 
6. the gum of seeds and roots. The first five spopta- 
neously flow from the branches and trunks of their 
trees, and sometimes from the fruits, in the form of a 
mucilage which dries and hardens in the air. The 
sixth kind is extracted by boiling water. 

Gum arabic and gum senegal consist almost wholly 
of the purest gum called arabine by the French chem- 
ists ; our native finit trees contain some cerasine, along 
with arabine ; the yum of Bassora and gum traga- 
canth consist of arabine and bassorine. 

Gum arabic, flows from the acacia arabica, and the 
acacia vera, which grow upon the bauks of the Nile 
and in Arabia, Jt occurs in commerce in the form of 
sinall pieces, rounded upon one side and hollow upon 
the other, It 1s transparent, without smell, brittle, ea- 
sy to pulverize; sometimes colorless, sometimes with a 
yellow or brownish tint. It may be bleached by ex- 
posure to the air and the sun-beams, at the tempera- 
ture of voiling water. Its specific gravity is 1.355. 
Moistened gum arabic reddens litmus paper, owing to 
the presence of a little supermalate of lime, which 
may be removed bv boiling alcohol; it shows also tra- 
ces of the chlorides of potassium and calcium, and 
the acetate of potasa. 100 parts of good gum, con- 
tain 70°40 of arabine, 17°60 of water, witha few ver 
cents. of saline and earthy matters. Gum arabic 3s 
used in medicine, as also to give lustre to crapes and 
other silk stuffs. 

Gum senegal, is collected by the negroes during the 
month of November, from the acacia senegal, a tree 18 
or 20 feet high. It comes to us in pieces about the 
size of a partridge egg, but sometimes larger, with a 
hollow centre, Its specific gravity 1s 1436. It con- 
sists of 81°10 arabine ; 16°10 water ; and from 2 to 3 
of saline matters. The chemical properties and uses 
of this gum are the same as those of gum arabic. It 
is much employed in calico-printing. 

Cherry-tree gum, consists of 52:10 arabine ; 5490 
cerasine ; 12 water; and 1 saline matter. 

Gum tragacanth, is gathered about the end of June, 
from the astragalus tragacantha of Crete and ‘the sur- 
rounding islands. It has the appearance of twisted 
ribands ; is white or reddish; nearty opaque, and a 
iittle ductile. 1t is difficult to pulverize, without heat- 
ing the mortar. Its specific gravity is 1384. When 
plunged in water, it dissolves in part, swells consider- 
ably, and forms avery thick mucilage. 100 parts of 
it consist of 5330 arabine; 3330 bassorine and 





“Always have some balsam and salve on hand for 

current use,” 

Deshler’s Salve has maintained a highly deserved | 

reputation in and about Philadelphia for more than half! 
* century, and some few of our old-fashioned house- 
Keepers have the original receipt, and occasionally | 
make the article and give it to their neighbors and | 
fiicuds when occasions call for it. ; 
Having some years since come into possession of 
tie receipt, and my wife having manufactured the arti- 
c# trom it, 1 proved to be genuine, and has been very 
useful;. I therefore communicate it tor the Cabinet 
tiat our farmers may have the benefit of a very val- 
iab'e article at a small expense ; it may be beneficial 
‘ppied to man or beast, under circumstances requiring 
such a remedy.—Far, Cab. 

Receipt. Take of mutton tallow, rosin and bees- 
Wax, each one’ pound, flaxseed oil two gills, thick tur- 
Pentine (such as exudes from pine trees or boards) 
ienr ounces, Melt he rosin and beeswax together 
frst, and stir them well till thoroughly dissolved and 
‘neerporated ; ‘Then put in the other ingredients and | 
pe constantly stirring the whole together over a | 
Siow fire till they are all melted and well incorporated 
wee it from the fire and continue stirring the 
be of mass till it is cold, otherwise the ingredients | 

“Separate and spoil thearticle. It may now be put 

¥ Cor use as it will keep for any length of time. 
Ra. _ proportions of the ingrecienis as above stated, 
whieh as to make the salve of a proper consistence, 

'e& is of much importance, any material deviation 
may cause it to be too hard or too soft for beneficial 








starch; 11:0 water; and from 2to3 parts of saline 
matters. It is employed in calico printing, and by 
shoemakers. 


artificial or natural asphaltum with it. 

Warer-Proor Crora.—A patent was obtained, 
in August, 1830, by Mr. Thomas Hancock, for render- 
ing textile fabrics impervious to water and air, by 
spreading the liquid juice of the caoutchouc tree upon 
the surfaces of the goods, and then exposing them to 
the air to dry. It does not appear that this project 
has been realized in our manufactures. tot 

Mr. William Simpson Potter proposes, in his pa- 
tent, of April, 1835, to render fabrics water-proof by 
imbuing them with a solution of isinglass, alum, and 
soap, by means of a brush applied to the wrong side 
of the cloth, distended upon a table. After itis dry, 
it must be brushed on the wrong eide, against the 
grain. Then the brush isto be dipped in clean wa- 
ter, and passed lightly over the cloth. The gloss 
caused by the above application can be taken off by 
brushing the goods when they are dry, Cloth so pre- 
pared is said to be impeivious to water, but not to 
air. 

I have examined woollen cloth now on sale ina 
shop in the Strand, which may be breathed through 
with the greatest facility, but which retains water up- 
on its surface, as is evinced by a body of water stand- 
ing upon a concave piece of it tied over a show-glass 
in the window. 

Mr, Sievier’s plan of rendering cloth water-proof, 
for which he obtained a patent in December, 1835, 
consists inspreading over it, with a brush, a solution 
of India rubber in spirits of turpentine, at one or 
more applications, and then applying a similar solu- 
tion mixed with acetate of lead, litharge, sulphate of 
zinc, gum mastic, or other drying material. He next 
takes woul, or other textile material, cut into proper 
lengths, and spreads it upon the surface of the fabric 
varnished in this manner, for the purpose of forming 
the nap or pile. He then presses the cloth by means 
of rollers, or brushes, so as to fix the nap firmly to its 
surface. 


Solar Painting. —The barbarous term, Daguerro- 
type, invented to commemorate M. Daguerre, the dis- 
coverer of the improved method of copying figures by 
the sun’s light, denotes the instrument by which this 
beautiful result is obtained. 

The following is the account of the process of M, 
Daguerre :—A copper sheet, plated with silver, well 
cleaned with diluted nitric acid, is exposed to the va- 
por of iodine, to form the first coating, which is ver 
thin, as it does not exceed the millionth part of a mill- 
imetre in thickness. There are certain indispensable 
precautions necessary to render this coating uniform, 
the chief of which is the using of a rim of metal round 
the sheet. The sheet thus prepared, is placed in the 
camera obscura, where it is ellowed to remain from 
eight to ten minutes. It is then taken out, but the 
most experienced eye can scarcely cetect any trace 
of the drawing. The sheet is now exposed to the va- 
por of mercury, and when it has been heated to a 
temperature of 60 degrees of Reaumur, or 167 Fabr., 
the drawings come forth as if by enchantment. One 
singular and hitherto inexplicable fact in this process 
is, that the sheet, when exposed to the action of the 
vapor, must be inclined, for if it were placed in a di- 
rect position over the vapor the results would be less 
satisfactory. The angle used is 48 degrees. The 
last part of the process 1s to place the sheetin a so- 
lution of the hyposulphite of soda, and then to wash 
it in a large quantity of distilled water. The descrip- 
‘tion of the process appeared to excite great Interest In 





[s P — > } > - >} eo). ; . . * . 
Gum of seeds, as linseed, consists of 52:70 arabine ; the anditory, amongst whom were many distinguished 


| 28°9 of an insoluble matter; 10°3 water, and 7711 sa- 


line matter. Neither bassorine nur cerasine seems to 
be present in seeds and roots. 


IMPERMEABLE, is the epithet given to any kind of 
textile fabric, rendered water-proof by one or other of 
the following substances :— 

1. Linseed oil to which a drying quality has been 
commuicated by boiling with litharge or sugar of lead, 
We. 

2. The same oil holding in solution a little caout- 
chouc. 

3. A varnish made by dissolving caoutchouc in rec- 
tified petroleum or naptha, applied between two sur- 
faces of cloth, as described under Macintosh’s patent. 

4. Vegetable er mineral pitch, applied hot with a 
oe in making tarpauling for covering goods in 
ships. 

5. A solution of soap worked into cloth, and decom- 
posed init by the action of a solution of alum; 
whence results a mixture of acid fats and alumina, 
which insinuates itself among all the woolly filaments, 
fils their interstices, aud prevents the passage of wa- 
ter. 

6. A solution of glue or isinglass, introduced into a 
stuff, and then acted upon by a clear infusior of galls, 
whereby the fibres get impregnated with an insoluble, 
impermeable, pulvernlent leather. 


| persons connected with science and the fine arts. — 
Unfortunately the locality was not adjusted suita- 
bly for the performance of M. Daguerre’s experiments, 
but we understand that arrangements will be made 
for a public exhibition of them. Three highly curious 
drawings obtained in this manner were exhibited ; 
one of the Pont Marie; another of Mr Daguerre’s at- 
leier; and a third of a room containing some rich car- 
peting, all the minutest threads of which were repre- 
sented with the most mathematical accuracy, and with 
wonderful richness of effect.--London Globe of 23d 
August. ' 
We have to add, that a professional gentleman in 
New York informed us before the late arrival of the 
British Queen, (which brought the first printed ac- 
count of M. Arago’s discloeure,) that he was in pos- 
session of the secret, and in connection with an emi- 
nent chemist in New York had wy J obtained beau- 
tiful results, but is not able as vet fully to arrest them. 
The surface of the mercury should be as large os 
the plate. bey 
Practical difficulties are encountered in giving the 
mercury the proper temperature and in avoiding the 
corrosive vapors so distressing to the eyes; but we 
trust that these and all other difficulties will be over- 
come, and that we may have the pleasure of announe- 
ing the entire success of the ingenious experimenters, 





7. Plaster work isrendered impermeable by mixing 


—Sillimans’ Journal, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





rantages as are to be found in any other State in the 
Union for becoming healthy, rich and happy. 


Mr. Houmes :—! view the state of Maine in a dif- 
ferent light, perhaps, from some others. I figure to 
myself what she may be when all her natural advan- 
tages are improved, by just such a religious, industri- 
ous and moral people as we ought to be. When all 
her harbors and rivers are covered with vessels of ev- 
ery description; when our water power is ne more 
suffered to run to waste, but is made the best use of ; 
when our lands are cultivated in the most profitable 
manner, as it seems designed by Divine Providence 
that they should be ; when good use is made of our 
calcareous manures ; when as many roots are raised as 
it is for our advantage to raise—and on this subject I 
beg leave to give a few of my thoughts. 

Maine is the best place for roots of any I ever saw. 
It is settled by actual experiment, that sheep, black 
cattle, and perhaps horses, may be kept in the best 
condition through our long winters upon straw, fresh 
meadow hay, and a portion of roots each day. There 
can be no profit in pork raising, unless the greater part 
is made on green food,—in a word, that the root cul- 
ture may be made an incalculable advantage to a coun- 
try possessing the soil and climate of ours. It has 
lately been said that the whole value of Scotland has 
been doubled by the introduction of the root culture. 
Roots have enabled them to keep double the amount 
of stock of all kinds, and of course they make deuble 
the quantity of barn manure, which enables them to 
raise double the straw and grain, and the land to sell 
for double the former prices, and all this has been 
brought about through and by the example and exer- 
tions of the Highland Agricultural Society, and Eng- 
land is satisfied that they are soon to be found in the 
back ground, without the aid of a national agricultural 
society; and they have lately formed one. To see 
what may be done in Mai..e by straw and root cul- 
ture, with our mountains for the support of our cattle 
in summer, one need only to open his eyes on the 
tracts of mountainous and arable land in our State, 
alternately interspersed. 

What do we need to bring about such a state as I 
have described ? I answer, we need a Legislature, 
both National and State, with discernment enough to 
see that agriculture and the mechanic arts are “the 
goose which lays the golden eggs,’’ and possessing hon- 
esty and patriotism enough to make laws best calcula- 
ted to bring it about. And why in all elections the 
requisite qualifications are not made absolutely neces- 
sary to receive the votes of the two producing classes 
—and only two producing classes—can be answered 
only by saying, that we do not take that care of our- 
selyes which, we ought and might and probably must. 

The best laws that could be made for commerce at 
the present time, would be such as would prevent the 
importation of more than the importers and consumers 
can pay for, and not have such an enormous sums, as 
balance of trade against us as a nation. 

Nearly every thing that is imported can be made 
among us. We reasonably ask for such laws as_ wil 
give us proper encouragement, and we are ready to go 
to work and make, among us, all the articles we at this 
time import. The opposite I leave to the imagination 
of my readers. It is too,affecting to dwell upon. I 
have in my mind debts unpaid,—the inhabitants but 
little to do,—young men leaving the State for employ- 
ment,—half starved, ragged and bare footed children, 
with all the horrors attendant on such a state of things. 
It is in your power jointly to apply the remedy. You 
must know the evil, I call on you to see that justice 
is done you—that you may not justly receive the curses 
of future generations and your God. Remember the 
responsible situation in which you are placed and act 
as you ought. : 


- —————- -- 
COMMON SCHOOLS No. 3. 

In my last, I noticed some of the deficiencies in our 
Common School instruction, and dealt out a liberal 
share of the blame to the teachers; in pursuing the 
subject further, I shall speak of some things, in which 
other guardians of the education of the rising genera- 
tion may claim a share of the censure, if any is due. 

A crying evilin common school instruction is, that 
precipitancy has taken the place of investigation. 
To this, I have alluded in speaking of the course pur- 
sued by some teachers, I allude to it again to bring 
in others who are implicated, It .scems to have been 


|the aim of many of the authors ofthe late “Improved 
| School Books,” to do all the labor for the scholar—to 
remove all difficulties, and make every thing very easy 
—to “simplify” so far, that the scholar is not under 
the necessity of bringing his own powers into exer- 
cise, in going through their works. So far is this 
_sunplifying business carried, that when scholars have 
|gone through the books according to the design of 
| their authors, they are but little the wiser for it. The 
questions are numbered, and the answers numbered 
to correspond, as if it were not expected of ascholar, 
to have thought enough of the subject, to know what 
is an appropriate answer, without such references. 
As though this were not enough to preclude all ne- 
cessity of thought and study on the partof the scholar, 
diagrams are introduced, as in Green’s Grammer, un- 
der pretence of illustrating the tenses, with leading 
strings, or lines leading to the answers; the effect of 
all which is, not to help the scholar to an understand- 
ing of his subject, but to help him along fast without 
an understanding of it. 

Parents are so pleased with the idea of having their 
children advance rapidly through books, that they are 
quite ready to furnish new books in which “many of 
the difficulties, usually experienced in acquiring 
knowledge, are obviated.” Children have hardly 
time to devour one book—swallow it without chewing, 
never waiting for it to be digested,—before another 
one, further “improved” is furnished, in which, per- 
haps, all the difficulties are removed. ‘The motto is 
“go ahead,” omitting the important part, “be sure you 
are right.” Many of the books in use are but draw- 
backs upon the actual and profitable progress of schol- 
ars, ‘The plan of them is much like that of a mechan- 
ic, whoshould attempt to learn an apprentice to 
make shoes by cutting out his work, closing it, putting 
on the bottoms, and finishing it himself, only requiring 
the apprentice to see how it is done. ‘This might 
serve fora first lesson, but a whole apprenticeship 
spent in this manner would make but a clumsy work- 
man. ‘Tbe books to which | allude are encumbered 
with so many trifling, and worse than useless illustra- 
tions and explanations, that the schular passes over 
the lessons without the exercise of any of his own 
faculties. ‘he authors have modeled their works on 
the plan of their being studied by beings who are not 
capable of taking a connected common sense view of 
subjects, and of obtaining ideas of the principles and 
application of the sciences. There is so much sim- 
plifieation that it renders the works a mass of confusion. 

The books most objectionable, amongst those that | 
have “tested,” are Smith’s Arithmetic, Simth’s Gram- 
mar, Smith’s Geography, the Mahe Brun Geography, 
Peter Parley’s works, and Green’s Grammar. Not- 
withstanding the author of one of these books claims 
to have “stripped the science of every thing but the 
essentials,” anda Reviewer says it is “calculated to 
facilitate the progress of learning in acquiring an ac- 
curate knowledge of the science of which it treats,” 
(a curious idea, by the way,) I have never been abie 
to discover any thing in it, which should entitle it to 
a place in our schools. ‘The diagrams are something 
new; but I have yet to learn that they ever were, or 
ever can be of use to any one, except the author and 
others who inay be interested in the sale of the book. 
The pretended object of the diagrams is to illustrate 





thor, nor any teacher, nor any scholar who has used 
| the book, was ever able to discover any thing in them 
| by which the present tense is distinguished from the 
| second future, or the imperfect, perfect and plupertect, 
|from each other. ‘Ihe whole of this clear illustration 
| of the tenses, consists in ljnes, which I have called 
leading strings, running from the names of the tenses 
to the auxiliaries which help forin them. I look upoa 
this invention of illustrating the tenses by diagrams, 
to be similar to that of the man’s who invented per- 
petual motion. I will not however pretend to the sa- 
gacity of a Fulton, in discovering and exposing the 
humbugery. The perpetual motion was carried by a 
crank and “the ease and pleasure with which the pu- 
pils appeared to imbibe the principles inculeated in his 
series of lessons,” was merely a parrot exhibition. 

I do not propose to point out all the objectionable 
things in any of the books whieh | have mentioned, 
‘but having begun to lay before the public some of my 
views of certain school books, which it has been said, 
“have a high standing in some parts of the country,” 
1 will state, in short, some other reasons why I con- 
demn the one under consideration. The unconnected 
manner in which the subject is treated is one of the 
chief objections to it. Take the article, for example. 
On page 18, the general definition of the article is 
given, and the assertion made that, “there are two ar- 
ticles. The is cailed the definite article; an, or a, the 
indefinite.” Following the plan of the author, of prc- 
ceeding “step by step, from the simpie, to the com- 
plicated parts of the study,” the pupil is required to 





the tenses ; but I am of opinion, that neither the aun- | 


—— 


repeat, parrot like, hundreds of times, “The is the 
definite article,” and “an or a, is the indefinite article,” 
without knowing why they are so called, or having 
the means of finding out. Ov page 71 having re. 
peated definite and indefinite till he may well suppose 
that they are without meaning, the scholar will find 
“the why and the wherefore.” I have given this for 
one example among mapy of the kind. The awk. 
ward language, in which some of the ideas are clothed, 
forms another objection to the work, as a text book. 
A treatise upon the grammar of our language should 

at least, be in language as correct and pure as, that 
which we hear from persons who know nothing of its 
principles. I give but one example from page 7}, 
Ques. Nol “How is an adjective, without a definite 
article before it, used?” Ans, “An adjective put 
without a noun, with the definite article betore it, be- 
comes a noun in sense and meaning, end is written as 
anoun.” This is stereotype. In one edition, after 
its being stated, that an adjective with the ‘article be. 
fore it, becomes a noun,’ ¢ ¢ is a noun, ‘and is a noun 
in sense, and js a noun in meaning,’ it is added “and 
should be passed as a noun” ‘This, we are to suppose, 
taking the authors word for it, is Murray’s principle, 
(“An adjective taking the definite article before it be- 
comes a noun,”) “stripped of every thing but the es- 
sentials.” Another objection to the book is, the false 
prineiple laid down in it, that a participle, governed 
by a preposition, does not refer to a noun, vide “Rule 
5. Puruciples refer to pouns, (or are governed by 
| prepositions,”) Upon the whole, I will say of Green’s 
Grammar that, if scholars are to study etymologgy 
and syntaxat an age when the distinction between 
the definite and indefinite articles is too complicated 
apart of the study, for them; if they are to study 
those parts of the grammar before they are capable of 
receiving such a knowledge of words as to be able to 
understand the tenses, and diagrams are necessary to 
illustrate what is meant by present, past and future ; 
and if the diagrams afforded any illustration of the 
tenses, it might be a good book; but for a scholar 
whose powers of mind are sufficiently developed to 
commence the study of grammar, with any prospect 
of advantage, | would prefer almost any other book. 
I cannoi be made to believe that, because the proper- 
tics of a geometrical solid can be more readily nnder- 
stood by seeing the figures, that “the theory of the 
modes and tenses” can be “clearly illustrated by dia- 
grams,” lll ean see that the manner and time in 
which actions are represented to be performed, take 
to themselves visable shapes. I have as little faith in 
the notion that, “it is by repetition only that ideas on 
aly abstruse subject can be permanently fixed in the 
youthful mind,” 

" Would the time and space I have proposed to my- 
selt admit, | would give, more at length, my objections 
to some other beoks,in use,in oursehools, J wil) con- 
clude this part of my subject with some general re- 
marks. The attempt to illustrate the sciences in a 
iwanuer to convey knowledge of them, to minds not 
capable of having two ideas in connection, is vain, 
An extreme “ step by step” progress, every step taken 
apparently without reference to any other step, is dis- 
gusting to a mind capable of taking a compreliensive 
view of a subject; and all atte.wpts'to force knowledge 
‘into minds not sofficient!y capaciousto contain it, mitst 
forever prove fruitless, No “new arrangement,’ 

more natoral arrangement,” multiplication of illus- 
ltrating “ repition” of answers, nor the #}most number- 
| less questions with which some beoks are filled.can cup- 
_ply the place of powers of mind in a scholar.nor form ” 
| substitute for thought and study, for those having sul- 
ficient minds. I know there have been many splendid 
exhibitions of the knowledge gained by a shor. course 
of lessons in grammar, by a few weeks study of arith- 
netic or geogravhy. IL know also that in some cases 
this “show of knowledge” has been made where there 
was but little mere substance, than the child exhibits, 
who can repeat the a)phabet in order.yet knows not ore 
of the characters when in any other arrangement. 


O. 8. M. 
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Live Yovr Orcuarns.—The effect of lime on 
grounds in which fruit trees are planted, is stated to be 
very beneficial ; it improves their health end promotes 


fruit. The food or pasture of the trees is increased in 
quantity and improved in quality by the application, 
und it is doubtless an important egent in destroying the 
grubs and worms which are so destractive to fruit trees 
by the wounds which they inflict, zs weli on the ten- 
der absorbent fibres of the roots, as on the branche- 
and trunk. ; 


-——=G--- 
Never sweep your floor, until you know some per. 
is coming in; he will then see how neat you are : a ’ 
besides, in such cases, even your evemies cannot shake 


off thedust of their fret. against you, tho’ they may the 
dust of weir clothes, with which you covered them 








therr growth, and is said to improve the quality ot the * 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS S8EM- 
INARIES. 


By Calvin E. Stowe D. D. Prof. of Bib. Literature 
Lane Seminary, Cincinnati: Ohio. Biblical Reposito- 
ry July, 1839. : 

W>» cannot doubt the propriety of giving our read- 
ers the outlines of this noble effort of Prof. Stowe, to 
awaken a deeper interest in the qualification of teach- 
ers, for the public sehools of this country. Nor shall 
we need to offer any commenits, or arguments, to se- 
cure for his suggestion a careful examination. The 
necessity of well qualified teachers is beginning to be 
felt in this state, and the enquiry ‘ Llow shall they be 
secured ?”’ is one of high practical importance. The 
answer of Professor Stowe is, that “ the recent move- 
wents in France, in Scotland, in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, Ohio, and other states in the A- 
merican Union, all attest the very great difficulty, if 
not entire impossibility, of carrying out an efficient 
system of public instruction without seminaries ex- 
pressly designed for the preparation of teachers.”’ 

The object of this article is to exhibit his views of 
the best plan, on the whole, of such a seminary. THe 
does not suppose that all the features of the plan will 
be. carried into immediate effect, but 
what ought to be aimed at, and may ultimately 
be attarred. The following propositions are laid down 
and illustrated by the professor. 


I. The interests of Education in each state demand 
the establishment, at the seat of government, & under 
the patronage of the Legislature, of'a normat scHoor,* 
thatis, a Teachers’ Seminary and model school, for 
the instruction, and practice of teachers in the science 
of Education, and the art of teaching. 

il. Pupils should not be received into the Teachers’ 
Seminary under sixteen years of age, nor until they 





States 


| moral welfare of society, habits of entire self control, 


| purity of mind, elevation of character, &c. 


(11.) The influence which the school should exert 


on civilization and the progress of society. 


man, French, and Spanish languages. 

Each of the above topics is illustrated and enforced 
Hin a successful manner, but we can only indicate some 
of the leading sources of argument and refer the read- 
er to the article itself, which is worthy of being pub- 
lished entire and circulated through the country. 

That such an institution should be patronized by the 
state, the professor supposes manifest from several con- 
siderations. 


There is no great hope of sustaining such institu- 


petty questions of party politics. 


fections. 
character deteriorates and the Legislator sinks to the 
demagogue. Beneficial effects of such objects as seen 
in the influence of annual exhibitions of the blind and 
the deaf mutes during the session of the Legislature. — 
A reason why colleges under state patronage have 
flourished no better in this country, is because the peo- 





these institutions to themselves, and have allowed their 
Legislators to give them only a hesitating support.— 
But an institution of this kind the people at large will 
fee! to be for their immediate benefit. Itis to qualify 
teachers for the benefit of their own children. Such 
an institution in successful operation would yearly at- 
tract the attention of legislators, who would witness 
its benefits—attend its exhibitions &c. The superin- 
tendent of public instruction, in every state would be 
essentially aided by such an Institution. ‘A superin- 
tendent of schools without a Teachers’ Seminary is a 
general without soldiers, depending entirely on the ser- 





are well versed in all the branches usually taught in 
the common schools. 

1tl. The model school should comprise the various | 
classes of children usually admitted to the common | 
schools, and should be subject to the same general dis- | 
vipline and course of study. 

IV. The course of instruction in the Teachers’ | 
Seminary should include three years, and the pupils | 
be divided into three classes accordingly. 

V. The senior class in the Teachers’ Seminary 
should be employed under the immediate instruction 
of their professors, as instructors in the model school. | 

VI. The course of instrvetion in the Teachers Sem- 
inary should comprise lectures and recitations on the 
Mowing topics, together with such others as further | 
observation and experience may show to be necessary. | 

(1.) A thorough, scientific and demonstrative study | 
of all the branehes to be taught in the common school, | 
with directions, at every step, as to the best method of | 
inculeating each lesson upon children of different dis- 


positions and capacities and various intellectual hab- | 


{ 


(2.) The philosophy of mind, particularly in refer- 
ence to its susceptibility uf receiving impressions from 
mind. 

(3.) The peeuliarities of intellectual and moral de- 
relopement in children, es modified by sex, parental | 

hafacter. wealth or poverty, city or country, fainily 
covernment indulgent or severe, fickle or steady, &c. | 
&e. | 

(4.) The science of Education in general, and full} 
‘llustrations of the differenee between education and | 
mere instruetion. 

(5.) The art of teaching. 

(6.) The art of governing children, with special ref- | 
rence to imparting and keeping alive a feeling of love 
lor children. | 

} 
| 





(7.) History of Education, including an accurate | 
outline of the educational systems of different ages’ 
and nations, the circumstances which gave rise to them, | 
the principles on which they were founded, the ends 
Which they aimied to accomplish, their success or fail- | 
ures, their permatiency and chianges, how far they in- 

enced individual and national character, how far a- 
Hy of them might have originated in premeditated 
plan on the part of their founders, whether they se- 
cured the intelligence, virtue and happiness of the peo- 
ple, or otherwise, with the causes &c. 

(3.) The rales of health and the laws of physical 
developement. 

(9.) Dignity and importance of the teachers office. 

(10.) Special religious obligations of teachers in re- 
Spect to benevolent devotedness to the intellectual and 
ee 

"The French word normal derived from the Latin 
norma signifying a rule, a pattern, a model. Such a 


model school is essential to the best influence of a 
eachers’ seminary. 





vices of such volunteers‘ as he can pick up on his 


(march, most of whom enlist but for the day and go 
| home to sleep at night.” 


Under the sixth general division is an outline of a 
course of study for the common schools of this coun- 
try, which the author arranges in three divisions as 
follows: 

First Division. 
6 to 9 years of age. 


Including children generally from 


Topics of instruction. 
(1) Familiar conversational teaching in respect to 


their moral and social duties, designed to awaken their 
powers of observation and expression, and to cultivate 
their moral feelings. 

(2) Elements of reading. 

(3) Elements of writing. 

(4) Elements of numbers. 

(5) Exercises of ear and voice sitging by rote. 


tion at present in sufficient numbers without it. It is) 
an appropriate object of legislative patronage as its | strong sympathies impart, and it would tend to a desir- 
benefits are open to all. Popular legislators ought to | able uniformity in books and modes of teaching. 

have some objects in view beside irritating and often | 


(12.) The elements of Latin, together with the Ger- | 





Without some such objects in view political | ten provinces ; now there are more than 40 for ; . 
Pp t for 





schools, he would of course have pursued in the mod- 
el school, connected with the teachers’ seminary, and 
those who were to be teachers. would become famil- 
iar with its processess. Weecan only subjoin the lead 


ing topics of argument in favor of establishing teachers’ 
seminaries. 


(1) The necessity of specific provisions for the ed- 
ucation of teachers is proved by the analogy ofall oth- 
er professions and pursuits. 

(2) A well endowed, competent, and central insti- 
tution ina state, for the Education of teachers, would 
give in that state, oneness, dignity, and influence to 
the profession. 

(3) Such an institution would serve as a stundard 
and model of Education throughout the community. 

(4) Such an institution would produce concentration 
of effort, its action would possess the vigor whieh 


(5) All experience has decided in favor of institu- 


Necessary that par- {tions sustained by government for the education of 
ty strifes should sometimes be checked by some great | teachers. 
object of public utility in which good men of all par- | teachers than any other country, has attained this emi- 
ties may unite, and the contemplation and discussion | nence within 40 years, essentially by means of teach- 
of which shall enlarge the views and elevate the af-| ers’ seminaries. 


Prussia now better supplied with competent 


At first there was one in each of its 


ulation of 14,000,000. “ Wirtemburg, Bavaria, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Holland, France and all other countries 
which desire to obtain a sufficient supply of well qual- 
ified teachers find it necessary to follow this example, 
and I do not believe the United States are an exception 


to sv general a rule.” 
ple at large have not perceived directly the benefits of | 


_——o — 
EXCURSIONS IN MAINE—Tue Penorscor. 


Ornixeton. This isa thriving town, probably with 
a population of 1500, Although small in territory, 
and without an extensive village, itis yet a place of 
quiet and effective industry. It furnishes a good num- 
ber of enterprising ship masters and mariners, who are 
engiged in the coasting trade, in fisheries, &e. Five 
saw-mills and an extensive tannery employ a consid- 


}erable number of men in thefr management, and the 


| years. 


\objects which fall under their notice, and in respect to | 


| 


stocking of these establishments furnishes employment 
io a large number of the citizens, and a market fog 
their lumber and bark. Large quantities of bark are 
sometimes purchased and ground at this tannery, and 
shipped in bags to Massachusetts. 
bark are also shipped in the rough state, and the quan- 
tity of cord wood shipped annually is nrabebly as 
great as any town on the river has furnished with the 
same number of men and teams. 

The great body ofthe people are substantial farmers. 
notwithstanding, these employments and the interests 
of agriculture have increased mutually within a few 
; The wheat entered for bounty in 1838 was 
3424 bushels. But Potatoes are raised more extensive- 
ly and exchanged for flour. 

One of the grand secrets of the enterprise and pros- 
perity of this town is found in the habits of temper- 
ance prevalent. For several years the sale of ardent 


i spirits has not been tolerated in town,either in store or 
|tavern, and but very few of the citizens can be consid- 
ered rum customers, in any of the neighboring towns. 


| 
} 


A good number of new and well constructed dwellings 
have been erected within a few years, and the eviden- 


(6) Select readings in the Pentateuch, Psalms and | ces of prosperity are not confined to this circumstance, 


Gospels. 


{ 
| 


but may be seen in improved farms, fences, stock. b 
’ , Ck, both 


Srconp Divisiox,including those more advanced and | of neat cattle and sheep. It is but a few years since 


generally between the ages of 9 and 12. 
Topics of instruction. 
(1) Exercises in reading. 
(2) Exercises in writing. 
(3) Arithmetic. 


it is increasing. 


we had the satisfaction of introducing the first cows, 


lof the Durham Short Horn breed, that were sufficient- 


ly marked to attract notice,and now traces of this breed 
may be seen in many of the farms, and eonfidence in 
‘The quantity of fine wool raised here 


(4) Elements of Geography, and Geography of the | has been materially increased within the same period, 
|and the practice of sending a portion of this to the 
|manufacturing establishments at Dexter and Dover. 


United States. 

(5) History of the United States. 

(6) Moral and religious instruction in select Bible 
narratives, parables and: proverbs. 

(7) Elements of music and singing by note, 

() English Grammar and parsing. 

Tuirnp Diviston, most advanced and generally be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 16. 

Topics of instruction. 

(1) Exercises in reading and elocution. 

(2) Coligraphy, sienography and linear drawing. 

(3) Algebra, geometry and Wigonometry with their 
application to civil engineering, surveying &c. 

(4) English composition forms of business and book 
keeping. 

(5) General Geography or knowledge of the earth 
and of mankind. 

(6) General history. 

(7) Constitution of the United States, and the sev- 
eral states. 

(8) Elements of the natural sciences including their 
application to the arts of life, such as agriculture, man- 
ufactures &c. 

(9) Moral instruction in the connected Bible histo- 
ry, the life and discourses of Christ, the religious ob- 
servation of nature, and history of Christianity. 

_ (10) Science and art of instrumental and yocal mu- 
Sic. 


The outline of studics thus designed for common 


| 


| 


‘ing the raw material, and weaving the fabric. 


) peculiar advantages. 


| has become common, thus encouraging a branch of in- 


dustry for which our state is well adapted, by furnish- 
There 


‘is one of the best locations here for a manufacturing 


establishment to be found. At East Orrington ig a 


privilege now used for sawing lumber which combines 


The fallis sufficient, the water 


}abundant, the control of it easy and free from danger 


|in freshets. 
silent sluggish stream, between the mill pond and the 





The water is unusually warm, sv that the 


lake which supplies it, is rarely if ever frozen in our 
severest winter 80 as to bear a team, oreven a man.— 
The trouble ef ice here is Jess than on any other 
stream we know. There are two falls at this plage 


,and one of them might now be spared for this urpose. 


The mills at this place are now operated by Theophi- 
lus Cushing, Esq. & Co., and can be operated with 
profit while timber around the lakes above is abundant, 
but the privilege ought to attract the attention of those 
who wish toinvest property in manufactures. On an- 
other stream an excellent grist mill has been erected by 
Messrs. Freeman & Baker. 
granite stone and three bolts and an excellent cleans- 
er enable the proprietors to deserve and receive an ex- 
tensive custom. In this town is the residence of E. 
Goodale, Esq. & Sons, whose exertions in the rearin 

of fruit trees have been eminently successful and useful, 


Large quantities of 


Four excellect run of 
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MAINE FARMER, 
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Gur present limits forbid any description of the pro- 
cesses or results. 


SUMMARY. 


A a 


To Corresroxpexts. Communications from the 
followlng correspondents have been received, and will 
be attended to hereafter, viz : 8 Stetson, O. P.Q.,R., 
B. F. W., J. H. d., E.8., A. B. and A. F. 

Will our friend J. W. of North Turner furnish us 
with another extract from his reeord? The one we 
received some tame since has been mislaid. 


























—- 
MAINE TEMPERANCE UNION. 


This society held its anniversary in Angusta on 

uesday and Wednesday of last week. The meeting 
was one of unusual interest, and if we mistake not, 
it indicates a brighter era in the temperance cause.— 
The meeting was caJled to order on Tuesday morning 
by the President, Judge Redington, in the Methodist 
Church, but before evening the house was so crowded 
as to require the eyening, and succeeding gessions to 
be held in Dr. Tappan’s Church. The Meetings in- 
creased in numbers and in interest till the clase. The 
discussions were earnest, varied, effective; dealing 


with great principles, aud apparently in search of 


truth. A report and resolutions in favor of establish- 
ing « hospital for the care and cure of inebriates, pre- 
sented and advocated by Gen'l Appleton were discus- 
sed at some length and referred to the next annual 
meeting. The topics discussed may be gathered, to 
some extent, from the resolutions, published in the 
Temperance Gazette. Our limits forbid the publica- 
tion of the remarks offered by the speakers. While 
different and conflicting sentiments were sometimes 
oxpressed,kindness of teeling was manifested, and the 
decision of questions, and the adoption of resojutions 
was by large majorities, and generally by unagimous 
votes. Among the speakers whose names we ascer- 
tained were Messrs. Adlam, Lovejoy, and Forbes, Dr. 
Nourse, Laban Lincoln, and U. K. Baker of Hallow- 
ell,Messrs. Clark, Adams and Aspenwall of Augusta ; 


Pomroy of Bangor; Pond of Bucksport; Caldwell of 
East Thomaston ; Trafton of New Castle; Dole of Al-| 


na; True of Montville; Thurston, Benson and May 
of Winthrop; Pearl of Gorham; Cram of New Shar- 
on; Harding of Union; Gen. Appleton and Fessenden 
of Portland. 

It is the design of the Executive Committee to keep 
one or more efhicient agents at present in the field, and 


if we do not misjudge the year to come will be one of | 


more efficient action in Maine than either of the past 
years, since the adoption of the total pledge. Mr. Love- 


joy is an agent whom the farmers aad people of the | 


State will welcome when they know him, and his in- 
fluence will be happy on the general interests of the 
State. We heartily wish success to the cause, P. 


<> 
LEGISLATURE uF MAINE, 

in Senate, Thursday, Feb. 6,—Finally passed—Re- 
solve to authenticate the State securities. Leave to 
withdraw—on petition of Richard Jennings for alter- 
ation in law respeetiag meeting-houses—of John Stin- 
son and als. to construct a canal from Moosehead Lake 
—on sundry petitions relative to the removal of the 
shire town of Piscataquis County—of North American 
Lumbering Company. 
lature—on petition of Obadiah Brown and als. to con- 


trol the waters in Moose poud—on various petitions for | 


a Rew county to be called Mattanawcook. In the 
House—Bill to incorporate the Penobscotand Allagash 


Canal Company was called up and referred to the next | 


Legislation, and the question was taken by yeas and 
nays, and the reference tothe next Legislature prevail- 
ed, 86 to 70. The question of an extra session for the 
consideration of the Revised Statutes was taken up, 
and it was voted to have no extra session. 


Notice ordered to next Legis- | 


| 
| Franklin Register. 


| Centre in this State, by J. 8S. Swift. 


tion and assess a tax of $100,000 upon the cities, towns 
and plantations, in this State. Passed in concurrence. 
On motion of Mr Bradley, ordered, that the Judges of 
the Supreme Judicial Court be requested te answer 
the following questions, viz : 

Ist. Has the Legislature power to grant divorces, in 
cases Whore the Supreme Judicial Court has jurisdic- 
tion. 

2d. Has the Legislature the power to grant divorces 
where the Supreme Judicial Court has not jurisdiction. 

In the House, Bill enacted—exempting hay for cer- 
tain young cattle from attachment. Resolves finally 
passed—in favor of Betsey Kimball—of Robert Martin 
—of Rufus Gilmore. 

In Senate, Wednesday, Feb. 12, the Senate adhered 
to its vote accepting the report of the committee, 
deemed legislation 7 gpe oo on granting corn and 
wheat bounty for 1837-8, and non-concurred with the 
House in the recommittal. Legislation deemed inex- 
pedient—on an order for so amending the Probate laws 
us to give guardians the power to convey real estate. 

In the House, On motion of Mr. Strout of Durham, 
the committee on the Judiciary was instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of so amending the Consti- 
tution, that the session of the Legislature shall here- 
after be held in the month of June, once in two years ; 
that the number of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one hundred; and that the 
length of each session shall be limited to sixty days.— 
Report of the Committee on the Revised Laws came 
from the Senate, that body having insisted on its vote 
in favor of an adiourned session and appointed confer- 
ees, and the House insisted, and appointed Messrs. J. 
J. Perry Lyman, and J. Otis conferees. 


Coxeress. But little business has been done of 
great importance, in either branch, since our last re- 
port. In the House some considerable time has been 
spent in discussions relative to the abolition petitions 
and the public printing. Messrs. Blair & Rives of the 
Globe have been e'ected printers. ‘The following rule 
has been adopted by the House on the subject of sla- 
very. ‘ Resolved, That upon the presentation of any 
/memorial or petition praying for the abolition of sla- 
| very or the slave trade in any District, ‘Territory or 
State of the Union, and upon the presentation of any 
| resolution, or other paper touching that subject, the 

reeeption of such memorial, petition, resolution, or 
|paper, shall be laid on the table, without debate or 
| further action thereon. Resolved, That no petition, 
/ memorial, resolution, or other paper praying the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia, or any 
‘State or Territory, or the Slave trade between the 





| States or Territories of the United States in which it 
/ now exists, shall be received by this House or enter- 
| tained in any way whatever.” 

| In the Senate, Mr Webster introduced some resolu, 
| tions relating to Steamboats and Steam navigation. 


| Mr Buchanan presented two petitions, asking for a 
| moderate duty on imported silk. One of the memo- 
| rials came from Philadelphia, and was signed by eve- 
ry importing house in that city. Mr Clay of Ky. pre- 
sented a memorial proposing the establishment of a 
new Branch of the Government—an Agricultural De- 


part ment. 





| 
| State Prison.—It appears from the Report of the War- 
den of the State Prison, that the namber of convicts on the 
| 3ist day of December, 1839, was 68. 

The Prison is represented to be in a good condition, 
The Institution has nearly paid its way, and the Warden 
thinks that at the end ofanother year there will be a small 
surplus to the State. He believes no appropriation will be 
_ needed the present year, farther than to pay the officer's 
salaries. 


We have received the first num - 
ber of a paper with this title, published at Farmington 
It will support the 


Adniinistration. 


J » 4 be . j 
In Senate on Friday, but little business of general | 


interest was transacted. In the House, the committee 
on Agricultare was instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of requiring grist will owners to keep legal 


| The Lexington. 


The Coroner’s Jury in New York, 
have at length made a presentment, in which they cen- 


| sure the management of the boat and the conduct of the 


weights and suitable apparatus constantly on hand U. 8. Inspector in giving the ownersa certificate that they 


while their mills are in operation. 

In Senate Saturday, Feb. 8, finally passed—Resolve 
relative to Military Pensions. 
sundry petitions for reduction of toll on Vaughan’s 


Leave to withdraw—on | their conduct after the fire was discotered. 
| jury signed a paper exonerating Capt. Manchester, the pi- 


| had complied with the act of Congress. The jury also 
| find that the cflicers of the boat deserve severe censure for 


Two of the 


Bridge—on petition of Penobsoot Indians for leave to | lot, from any blame, after the fire broke out. 


choose a Governor, &e.—of Asa W. Moore and als. 
that the charter of the Kennebec Bam Company may 
be revoked—of Inhabitants of Letter A. for act of in- 
cor poration, 

In the House, bill to repeal the bounty on wild ani- 
mais was taken up, and after considerable discussion 
was passed to be engrossed. 

In the House Monday, Feb. 10, Passed to be engros- 
sed—Bill giving further time to wind up the affairs ot 
People’s Bank, Bangor—Passed to be enacted—Bill 
to change the name of East Machias to Mechisses.— 
Resolae finally passed—in favor of Wm. Thomson. 


The Providence Journal relates the following—‘‘ After 


| the late unfortunate news was received of the loss of the 
| Lexington, in this eity, a milk-man, who attends this mar- 
| ket, called as usualto supply one of his customers. She 


/ awas the mother of nine children,—and with tears in her 
| eyes told him the melaneholy news, that her husband, the 
‘only earthly hope and stay of herself and little ones, was 
‘lost to them forever; that she hadno means to pay him, 
and that he had better not leave any more, as he must 
lose what she already owed bim. He replied to her, and 
told her to give herself no uneasiness sbout that, for as long 


In Senate Tuesday, Feb. 11. an order came from the | as he had the means, she and her little ones should not 
And traly has he kept his word.” 


Moase directing the committee on Finance to appor- | want for milk. 


-——_ 


At Lynchburg, V a.,clover seed is selling at 14 dollars 
per bushel. 


Military Possession. The British authorities have 
at the head ef T'emiscouta Lake, a force of about 200 men, 
‘l'bere have reeently been erecting for their 
two large blockhouses capable of containing from 4 to 600. 
men. e are also 6 or 7 smaller blockhouses. A 
stockade hasbeen constructed around these buildings, te 
enclose about an acre of ground. The stockade is pj 
feet high, built of timber trenailed together, sarmounted b. 
a picket, and furnished with loopholes for musquetry, R 
small force is also stationed at the foot of Temiscouta Lake, 

‘The above account has been given by Gen. Varnum, 
and entire reliance may be put in its correctness.—Age. 


Railroad Accident. A man was killed on the Spring- 
field and Worcester Railroad on Friday last. He was in a 
sleigh, and had incautiously stopped his vehicle on tive track 


It has been satisfactorily ascertained that the con. 
fectioners color their articles with poisonous substances. 
The fine green color is given by the arsenite of cop. 
per, and the yellow is made with the chromate of lead. 

oth these chemical compounds are virulent, poisons. 
In consequence of the injurious and dangerous effects 
growing out of the use of these colored surgars, the 
authorities in France, afew years ago strictly forbid 
the making or vensling them. Some cases have oc- 
curred recently in this county where children have 
been severely poisoned by eating sugar plums freely. 
Parents should therefore be on their guard. i 


| One hundred houses sept of The Rev. Mr Coan, 
of the Sandwich Islands, in a letter to his brother pub- 
lished in the Evangelist, describes a scene of terror, 
witnessed one evening at Hilo during the progress of 
a protracted meeting, held there in November, as fol- 
lows :—*‘I opened the meeting from the text ‘Prepare 


ye the way ofthe Lord.”’ God wrought for us. Hun- 
dreds gave evidence of conversion. On the second 
day in the evening, God came in terror! The sea 


rose suddenly to the perpendicular height of 15 or 20 
feet, and fell in one mountain wave on the shore, 
sweeping away nearly 100 houses, their tenants and 
effects. All was sudden as a peal of thunder. No 
premonitions were given. None had time to flee — 
There was no earthquake, and no visible cause of the 





phenomena. The scene was awful. In a moment, 
| hundreds were engulphed. The roar of the raging 
sea was deafening, and the loud piercing cries of dis- 
tress were heart-rending! Only eleven were drowned 
— but five have died since, by injuries received in the 
water. Had the catastrophe been at midnight, or had 
the people been less amphibious, hundreds must have 
perished. ‘To drown a native of these Islands, is al. 
most like drowning a whale—so much ure they at 
heme in the water. 


Small Pox in Rochester, N. H. Mr David McDuf- 
fie, ot Winthrop, Me. arrived at Rochester on Satur- 
day the first instant on a visit to his friends. Being 
unwell, he called on Dr. J. M. Berry the next day, who 
thought he had the Small Pox. Dr. B. saw him the 
next morning and was confirmed in his previous opin- 
ion. He sent for Dr. Russell of Great Falls, who has 
had considerable experience in the disease, and he had 
no doubt of the nature of the disease. Mr MecDutfe 
is new sick about two miles from the village, but is 
doing well, and no doubt is entertained of bis recov- 
ery. No other case has occurred.—Dover Gazette. 


Loss of Steamer Belle.—'Vhe Belle of Missouri took 
fire about 80 miles below St.Louis. She was full of pas- 
|sengers at the timed the utmos: alarm & cousternation 
prevailed. Their terror was in no way diminished Ww ben 
}it was ascertained that there were upwards of sixteen 
|hundred kegs of powder on board! ! The flames wer 
| spreading in every direction, and every moment was 
| pregnant with the most imminent danger. The Cap- 
tain did the only thing he could or should have done 
| He ran his boat ashore. 

The passengers, officers, and crew left wath the ut- 
most precipitation, glad to leave behind enly their 
property to the flames. One individual was rash e- 
nough to venture on board in hope of saving his bag- 
gage. He had no sooner reachead the ihl-starred steam- 
er wheu the terrific explosion took place, and deubi- 
less he perished amidstthe fraginents which were scal- 
tered in every direction.—WV. O. Picayune ef 10th Jan. 


_ The Legislatare of New Brunswick assembled at Frederie- 
town on the 28th ult. and the Frederickton Gazette conta 
the speech of the Licatenant Governor, which was delivered 
on the occasion. On the questien of the Northern Bousd- 
ary. he thus remarks at the close of his speech: _ 

**[ will not conclude this address without expressing 
you the confident expec.ation which I entertain that the re- 
sult of the exploration of certain parts of the Disputed 
‘Territory which has been recently made by Commissioners 
appointed by Her Majesty for that purpose will enable Her 
Majesty’s Government to advance sueh propositions to that 
of the United States, as the basis of the settlement of 
momentous question involved, as must lead to its early. 
amicable and final adjustinent. In the mean time I wee 
express my hope that sentiments of mederation and fer- 
bearince may prvail on either side.”’ 
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The flood of earigration is stil pouring into Texas with 


a wider and deeper flow. It is somputed that 100,000 


settler: have come in since the summer. 
The Legislatare of South Carolina require that the gen- 
eral taxes shall be paid in specie. 


Whale Fishery. \t appears that the (British) vessels 


engaged in the whale fishery of Davis Straits, have been 


very unsuccessful in the past year, and that the number of 


such vessels was only 27 ; in 1830 the number was 37, 


The Greenland and Davis’ Strait Fisheries. ‘The whole 


of the British ships despatched to the whale fisheries dur- 
ing the present ,ear have returned. Deficiency this yew, 
ascompared with last, 2,485 imperial tunsof oil, 170 
tons of whale bone. 


—_—~=<f> 

FOREIGN. 

The packet ship Philadelphia, Capt. Morgan, at New 
York, from London, brings papers from that capital to the 
evening of Dec, 27th. 
‘The news from America by the British Queen, was con- 
sidered favorable ; more so than had been expected, 
The condition of money matters in London was about 
as before. 
The ship President had arrived from New York, with 
1800 bbls of flour. 
M. Sauset, the ‘‘Administration’’ candidate, has been 
elected Presideat of the French Chamber of Deputies, by a 
handsome majority. 
The French have gained further advantage over the 
troops of Abdel Kader, in the neighborhood of Algiers. 
The Carlist General Cabrera, in Spain, aas been repul- 
sed in an attack upon Berga. 


Queen Victoria says that Prince Albert ought to have 
£150,000 a year for marrying her, while Melbourne 
thinks 100,000 will be good pay. She knows best what 
it is worth. 


— : 
BANK NOTE TABLE. 


List of Broken Banks in New-England. 
Surrilville, R I Kennebec, Me. 
Commonwealth, Boston Lafayette, South Boston, 
Cheisea Bank, Chelsea, Ms. | Middlesex, Cambridge. 
Castine, Me. Nahant Bank, Lynn, Ms. 
Derby, Conn. Norfolk, at Roxbury, Ms, 
Eagle, New Haven, Conn. Oldtown, at Orono, Me. 
Fulton, Boston, Ms. Passamaquoddy, Eastport, 
Franklin, at South Boston toxbury, Ms. 

Farmers’, Belchertown, Ms. | Wiscasset, Me. 


List of Banks in New-England, whose charters have ex- 





pired ; Sutton Bank, Wilkinsonville, Ms., Farmers & Me- } 


chanies, Pewiucket, RL; Bath Bank, Me, Winthrop 
Bank, Me ; Kennebunk Bank, at Arundel, Me ; Bangor 
Bank, Me; Saco Bank, Me; *old Cumbertand Bank, Port- 
land, Me ; Newbaryport Bank, Mass; * Waterville Bank, 
Me; Coreord, (Sparhawls, casier,) NH ; *Mendon Bank, 
Mass; Phoenix Bank, Natucket, Mass ; Dawmariscotta 
Bank, Damariscotta, Me. 

"The bills of these Banks are still received. 

The Providence banks have resumed specie payments, 
except the Commercial. 


Bills not received at the Suffolk Bank- 
per ct. discount. 


Maine. Ag icultural at Brewer, 10 
Bangor Conmercial, 10 
City, at Portland, 10 
Calais, at Calais, 15 
Dumariscotta Bank, 10 
raukfort Bank, at Frankfort, 10a 15 
Georgia Lumber Co. at Portland, ° 
Globe, at Bangor, +4 
Mercantile, at Bangor, 10 


Oxford Bank, at Fryeburg, fraud. 


Old own, at Orono, no sale. 
Medomak, at Waldoboro’, 5 
“ullwater Canal, at Orono, 2) 
Westbrovk, at Westbrook, 6 
W ashington Connty, at Calais, . 25 
New-Hampsuire. Wolfborough Bank, bh 
Massacnuserts. Commonwealth, Boston, 30 
Chelsea, = 
Falton, at Boston, td 


Parmers & Mechanics’, Adams, South Vil., no sale. 


Ibs. of rough tallow. 


ssed, 69 to 29, the bill to compeb the 
tate to resume on the 15th inst. 


Good Cow. Mr Seth Blodgett, of Lebanon, slaughter- 
ed a cow five years old on the 4th, which weighed after 
dressing. 1,005 Ibs. and had, inelading the kidaeys, 170 


The House of Representatives of Pennsylvania have 
anks of that | HE Sabscriber informs his friends and the public that 


A Good Family Horse 


For sale by LEVI JOHNSON. 
Vienna, Jun'y 1, 1840. 


Tuition School, 





he will open a School in this village on Monday, 
Feb. 17, to continue eleven weeks, From his long expe- 











SW arriey, 


Leeds. 
Agnis has ceased to be Dianna, 
Her spirit Keen has fled 
To regions rather Blue, 
To feast on honey, food of manna, 
With John, to ane she's wed 
In pleasures not a few. Quip. 
In Skowhegan, on the 22d ult Mr. Ensign Frye, to 
Miss Arminda Currier; Mr. Randall L. Hill, to Miss 
Esther Ross. 
In Waterville, by Rev. G. Gardner, Charles €. Ed- 
munds, merchant, of Belfast; to Miss Marianna New- 
ell, of Winslow. 
In Dixmont, by George P. Browm, Esq. Thomas J. 
Condon to Miss Sarah C. Furbush. 

















DXED, 


In Anson, Hon. John Moore, aged 74 years. Mr. 
-Moore was a man much beloved and universally re 
spected for his goodness. 

In New Portland, Mr. Samuel Fuller, aged about 54 
years. 
In Berwick, Mr. Jonathan Knox, aged 52 years.— 
He was a soldier in the war of the Kevolution, and 
was in 31 battles and skirmishes, including the battles 
of Bunker Hill and Saratoga. 
In Gardiner, Catharine Maria, daughter of Robert 
and Mary Williamson, aged 7 years and 2 months. 
In Foxcroft, 27th, of the canker rash, Fulia Rosselle, 
only daughter of Melvin and Fanny Stevens, aged 6 
years. 
In Gorham, 3d, Mrs. Eliza, wife of Mr. Amos 
Brown, Principal of the Gorham Academy, and Teach- 
ers’ Seminary. 
In Philadelphia, Francis 8. Wiggins, Esq. formerly 
editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, and late editor of the 
American Farmers’ Companion. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday Feb. 3, 1840. 
(From the New England Farmer. ) 

At market 245 Beef Cattle, 1190 Sheep and 70 
Swine. 
Prices—Beef Cattle—First quality $6 75; second 
#6 00 a 6 50; third 85 00 a 5 75. 
Barrelling Catthe—Mess $5 50, No 1, $5. 
Cows and Calves—$22, 33, 37, and 40. 
Sheep—Lots at $2 25, $3, 3 25, 3 75 and 4 65. 
Swine—About 25 were peddied at 4 1-2 a Gc. 


“THE WEATHER. 


Range of the Thermometer and Barometer at the office 
of the Maine Farmer. 

1840. 

Feb.|| Thermom. 


Wind. 


Barometer. Weather. 








7,| 40 53 41 |29,45 29,50 29,65, R. F. F.js. www. 
§,| 32 50 4) /|29,75 29,70 29,635C, ¢ 1 W. Ss. 
9,| 38 48 41 [29,55 29,60 2),60|/C. F. C.isw. s. 
( 


L1,! 33 34 30 '29,25 29,35 29,40,C. C 


10,1 36 4) 39 129,20 29,29 29,151R. '. C. |e. NNE. 
> R F.|N. N. 
12,| 22 32 84 |29,45 29,50 29,55 F.iN. N. 


FLT 

18,| 30 44 34 |29,55 29,60 29 '85/F. F. F. |w. 
F. for Fuir weather ; C. cloudy ; 8S. snow ; R. rain. 
The place of these letters indicate the character of the 
weather at each time of observation—viz, at sunrise, at 
noon, and atsunset. * Below zero. 

‘The d-rection of the wind is noted at sunrise and sun- 
set. 


Payments. 














Middl; pi? S. Harvey; Esq..M %,00 Dr. J. Bates, N 2.00 
i r. ing Interest, at Boston, 2)a 25 Capt. E. Snell, W 2.00 S. White, B 2.00) 
Rar at Cambridge, 5 O. Norris, Esq.,M 2,00 B. F. Leadbetter, B 3,00 
Nehowe? Oem 15} B.S. Bilis, Esq. MM 2,00 J. Dutton, EK | 2,00 
Ro _ $0 (A. Belcher, Esq. W 2,00 8. Rose, 5 b, 26 | 
ey ety No sale. ‘Benj. Stevens, W —-2,00_-E. Knowlton, C 3,00 
Ay) + at Phy peta Scitaate Bank, 20 N. Watson, F 1,75 Col. O. Herrick, L) 1,75 
pe rovidence City Banks, 3-4 P. Bonney, E. 8. 2,00 Capt. I. Gage, A 2,00 
others in the State, 2 T. Soelt, U 1,75 L. Thayer, P 1,75 
rE ERMONT. Bennington, at Benniiigton, 8 1. Smith, W 2.00 S. Chase, W 1,75 
ssex, at Guilhall, 75 |J. Atkinson, M 200 G. Bussell, W 1,%5 
Manchester, at Manches er Ba S I. Briggs, W 2,00 
St. Albans, at St. Albans, 72. 0 — 
“ONNECTicUT. llousafonicRail Read Co. ga P 
Bridgeport at Bridgeport, a a Orders for Premiums, 
“tamford at Stamford, Sad F the Ken. Co. Ag. Society, are left with the See- 
Fairfield County Bank, 3a4 retary, Wm. Noyes, at the office of Mc. Farmer. 





In Monmouth by Rev. Jedediah B. Prescott, Mr. 
John Blue of Monmouth to Miss Agnis Keen of} 44 $3.50. 


rience and success in teaching, he flatters himself that he 
shall beable to give entire satisfaction to those who may 
place themselves under his instruction, ‘Tuition, $3,00 
G. BAILEY. 
Winthrop, Feb. 3, 1840 5 


seed Corn. 

4 i - Subscriber liaving a kind of Seed Corn which he 
fully believes it would be much to the ivterest of far- 
mers to have a portion of to plant the ensuing spring, 
would give notice that he shal! deposit some of it at th > 
Office of the Maine Farmer in Winthrop, at Ledge & 
Co.’s store in Augusta, at Stanford & Co.'s, Gardiner, and 

at his house, where those who wish may be supplied. 

E. FOLSOM. 
Monmouth, Jan. 31, 1840. 5 


Seed wheat for Sale. pt 


Ten or twelve bushels of Black Sea Wheat of good 
quality, and pare—Also other va: icties, 
C. FAIRBANKS. 
Winthrop, Jan. 28th, 1840. Aw5 


fron Foundry, 
Winthrop Street, HALLOWELL. 


Mill-Cranks, Rims, Gudgeons, 
Spindles, and 
ah ae of every description and Weight are now 
made at the above works, by experienced workmen. 











On hand 


Fire Frames, Cook Stoves, Cast Wagon Hubbs, Plough, 
aud Plough Castings, Cultivator ‘Teeth, Sled and Sleigh 
shoes, Patent Oven and Ash mouths, Cast Wagon and 
Pipe Boxes, Potash Kettles, Caldrons, Fire-Dogs. 

‘Turning in’ metals, and shafis and spindles can be execus 
ted at short notice. 

Orders addressed to the subscriber, will receive insmedi- 
ate attention. J.P. FLAGG. 
‘I'wo of Pollard §& Wales’ Ilorse Power and ihrashers, 
for sale very low 4. 








EARS GENUINE VecerasLte PutmMonary 

Batsamec SYRUP OF LIVERWORT. 

For cure of Consumplions, Coughs and Colds. 
More than 75,000 bottles of this very valuable medi- 
cine has been sold, (principally in the State of Maine,) 
since it was first offered to the public by the original inven- 
tor and proprietor, J. B. Sears, a few years since. 

It is undoubtedly superior to any other article offered to 
the public, as it seldom fails of giving relief Where it is ta- 
ken in due season. 

Although the superior virtues of this medicine are well 
known, and its qualities highly approved by many of the 
inost respectable of the Medical Faewlty, the following cer- 
tificutes ure added for the satisfaction of those who may be 
afflicted with these diseases for which it is designed, several 
others may be seen on the bill of directions accompunying 
each bottle. 

‘he undersigned takes pleasure in mentioning the prompt 
and essential relief which he experienced in a severe attack 
on the lungs in January last, froin the use of the Vegeta- 
ble Palmonary Balsamic Syrap of Liverwort ; and cheer- 
fully testifies that in his opinfon, itis a most beneficial med- 
icine in consumptive complaints, violent colds, or settled 
cough, and earnestly recommends this Medicine to all who 
are suffering under afflictions of this kind 

Thomaston, Feb. 16, 1831. Puiitrp Umer. 


Certificate of Dr. Goodwin, an experienced Physician of 
Thomaston. 

I do hereby certify, that | have this day examined the 

compos tion of a Medicine prépared by John B. Sears of 

this town, which he calls Vegetable Pulmonary Balsamic 

Syrup of Liverwort, for the cure of Consumptions, Conghs, 

Colds, &c., and in my opinion itis superior to any Cough 


Drops that has come within my knowledge. 


‘Vhomaston, April 2, 1831. Jacokn Goopwin. 
‘The undersigned baving parchased the original recipe for 
this syrup, has made arrangements to have Agents in the 
principal towns in New England supplied with it. Purcha 
sers will be carefal that the bill of directions are signed by 
H. Fuller or 8S, Page, and the name of the former stamped 
in the seal, and my own name written on the outside label 
T. B. MERRICK. 
The following are among the Agents for selling the above 
Syrup ; Wm C Stimpson & Co., Pratt & King, and May- 
nard and Noyes, Boston ; J 8 Harrison, Sulem; A Carter, 
Portland; Geo W Holden, Bangor ; R 8 Bilasdell, ‘Thou- 
aston ; J E t.add, Eben Fuller and A Hately, Augusta ; A 
T Perkins, Gardiner ; Geo Williston. Brunswick ; Dr 3 


A Berry, Saco—& fos saleby most of the stores in the comm 





pty. 
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POETRY. | 


Original. 

Mr. Hoimes :—By seeing the few cogitations } sent 
you given to the public, it caused astrange presenti- 
ment to come over the spirit of my dream, and at once 
set me to dabbling in poesy; and I give you the same 
liberty with these as with the others. i. 


A LOAFER’S SOLILOQUY. 
How strangely altered are the times, 
A loafer 's ae to say ; 
I've prowled the streets from shop to shop, 
Without one glass to day. 


© dear! O dear! why is it so? 
It's surely very hard ; 

Once liquoring was all the go; 
I now must be debarred. 


The times were once when a round oath, 
Was sure to win a glass ; 

How strangely altered are the times, 
© dear! alas! alas! 


What shall Ido? where e’erI go, 
I'm sure to find defeat; 

Each countenance on me doth frown, 
My sorrow is complete. 


The husbandmen my presence spurn, 
The merchant he looks shy ; 

The lawyer, doctor, in his turn, 
And no one asks them why? 


My shirt is soil'd, my jacket rent, 
My hat has lost its rim ; 
My pants are torn, my toes are out; 
And shivering every limb. 
| now must starve or go to work, 
As sure as ] am born ; 
A loafer always must come out, 
The small end of the horn. 
Winthrop. H. 
—-r— 
Original. 
THE MAIDEN TO HER TREACHEROUS 
LOVER. 


And have you done that wicked thing, 
Those siJken cords now broken, 

Which bound the maiden to your wing 
Whose love your lips have spoken ? 


And has affection’s arm grown slack, 
That once with love was nerved, 
And she with angel form thrown back 

Because she faithful proved ? 


Forbid that I should ever be, 
So long as life shall flicker, 

Recreant in regard for thee, 
Whose name | keep forever. 


That fire reflected in our eyes, 
That wooing in the parlor, 
Are incidents in both our lives 

To make us plead for honor. 


But was that pledge, you gave in hand, 
Recorded then in Heaven ? 

Ts eaid that angels tie the band 
That love on earth hath woven. 


TT this be true, then all is well, 
Our hearts may yet be blended ; 

If not, my bosom still shall swell 
Till death my race has ended, 


Somnus in her nightly vision, 
As some errand she must do, 
Whispers in my ear the mission, 
You no longer me will view ! 


Can I believe her woful tale, 
Such bodings sad and awful! ? 

And that your hénor is for sale, 
Regardless of this mortal ? 


Perchance her drowsy tongue hath tolti 
The truth in all her story, 

And that you barter worth for gold, 
Yes, Women’s love for money, 


Ere yonder rolling orb be down, 
And correct her story prove, 
In the pool myself I'll drown ; 
Nothing else your heart wil! move. 
astalian Springs. Suxy. 


So _______— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

















Original. 
THE NECESSITY OF ORDER. 
“Order is heaven’s first law.” This is an assertion 
of the poet worthy of all attention. Order is doubt- 
less the first law of the home of the blessed, to ensure 
the happiness of its countless millions; for there can 
be no substantial happines where there is disorder and 
coiifusion. All is order with the supreme ruler aad 
the celestial inhabitants. Nothing impure can ensex 











| there to mar the strict uniformity of the author of per- 


fection. but we will turn our view from thatof which | 
we cannot have so clear a conception, to what we are 
more familiar with. We doubtless are all pleased 
with the order and design which our earth presents. 
Instead of one dead level, the earth’s surface 1s) 
agreeably diversified with ils and mountains, | 
anc pleasant vales between; with living springs and | 
pearly fountains; with rills and streams and majestic 
rivers, now dashing with the greatest violence from 
the mountains, covered with eternal snow and ice, to 
the plain, and then gliding in their smooth course, 
winding their way among the numerous hills, tii] they 
pour the waters of their charge into the dark blue 
waves of the boisterous sea. It is dressed in a gar- 
ment of living green, a color most pleasant to the eye 
—furffishing choicest food to many animals, and form- 
ing one great link in the chain of order, which being 
so well made and put together, dispenses blessings 
innumerable, to the various classes of beings which 
fill this wide world. Again, instead of one unending | 
space of time, varied by no change of place or season, 
we have our journey through the etherial space giving 
change of seasons, while our beautiful orb, the earth, 
with its orderly revolutions,gives us night and day—a 
time to sleep and atime to wake. Spring comes to 
renew the the face of nature,and to fill us with glow- 
ing hope. Summer to put the brightest beauty on the 
splended scene, and to excite our rising minds with 
certainty of success, Autumn comes with sober pace, 
sheaf-crowned and sad, to fill the glories of the pass- 
ing year, to occupy our minds with ennobling and 
heart-stirring thoughts, to direct us to higher and more 
glorious deeds, and fit us for our departure. Stern 
winter comes with aristocratic sway and demands sole 
government of the flying year. With his icy breath 
he chills our frames, and sends us shivering home; 





| 
| 


with his cold, white fingers he touches many a cheek. |‘ 


Now he howls around us in dul! low-murmuring,dismal 
sounds; and then he whitens heaven’s broad canopy 
with hail and snow, fierce-driven in every direction, 
and high piles the drift over many a weary traveler. 
Again we look inte the starry vault, and view the 
wonderful perfection of order which regulates the eter- | 
nal fires, thet forever glow in eternal beauty over our 
heads and run their fixed courses, rejoicing in their 
maker's presence, who touches them with his fingers 
and they leap f-rjoy. Myrads on myriads, in numbers 
infinite, they go with the most perfect exactness, each 
in its own prescribed course like “A wheel within a 
wheel.” Itis indeed pleasant to go out in the calm) 
night and view the wonders of heaven. Here moves | 
the moon furnishing a pure and steady light to the 
earth. There shoots a star to the farthest verge of} 
the horizon, swiftas the lightning, prognostic of the 
winds. Yonder advances a comet, moving swifily 
in its course with monstrous trail’ behind, to the com- 
mon glorious centre, the sun. These then are the | 
works of nature, all moving in order, all fulfilling | 
their designed puipose, inspiring us with admiration. 
And this order 1s extremely necessary tothem. With- 
out it all would be confusion, and they all would rush 
to destruction. ‘Their original chaos would hardly re- 
main, and the design of their Creator wonld be frus- 
trated. Now descending from our aerial flight let us 





improved Swine and Sheep. 


HE snbscriber hereby informs the public that he in. 
tends to keep his full blooded BERKSHIRE BOAR, 
for the use of Sows the ensuing winter, at bis Farm in 
Hallowell, This animal was obtained last spring from 
Lexington, Mass., from stock lately imported by Elias 
Phinney. ‘There is a breed of Swine extant in our State, 
which have been erroneously called ‘* Berkshire,” which 
are very unlike and inferior to the true blood. ‘This breed 
is now universally acknowledged where it is known in 
this country, to be superior to all others ; they combine 
the qualities of large, size, with a quiet disposition, early 
maturity and easy to fatten ;—They are long bedied, short 
legged, broad and straight in their back and remarkably 
full in their quarters. ‘To this Boar was awarded the first 
premium atthe Kennebec Agricultural Fair, reeently held 
at Winthrop. 

Terms, ‘I'wo Dollars, cash, for the season. Sows 
brought from a distance, and which it may be found nec. 
essary to leave for a time, will be well tended, for which 
will be charged 50 cents per week extra. 

My old Bedford Boar, which is between four and five 
years old, will be kept the ensuing winter at Daniel Craig’s, 
of Readfield; he is a fine animal and has been remarkably 
honored in his descendants—he received the Kenuebec Ag- 
ricultural Society’s first premium in A. D. 1835, and his 
progeny has received premiums every year since, of the 
sume Society, and several times they have reeeived premi- 
ums from the Penobscot and Somerset Ag. Societies. | 
have received orders for his pigs, during the past summer, 
frow four different States of the Union, and also from the 
Dist. of Columbia, which I have answered by forwarding 
them. ‘Terms, one dollar for the season, cash. I have for 
sale 2 pairs of Bedford Pigs, six weeks old, from the Sow 
that was exhibited at Winthrop, and took the first premi- 
um at the late Cattle Show and Fair, and one pair of Bed- 
ford and Mackey pigs. Also for sale or to let, one Buck, 
half South Down, one fourth Dishley, and one fourth Me- 
ino. J. W. HAINS. 
Hallowell, 11th Mo. 12th, 1839. 45 


To the Honorable H. W. Fuller, Judge of the 
Cour! of Probate within and for the County of Ken- 
nebec. 

‘The Petition and Representation of Samuel White, Ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Benjamin Carr Jr. late of 
Readfield in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, 
respectfully shews, that the personal Estate of said deceas- 
ed, which has come into the hands and possession of the 
said Administrator is uot sufficient to pay the just debts and 
demands against said Estate by the snm of five hundred 
dollars. ‘Ihat the said Administrator therefore makes ap- 
plication to this Court, and prays your Honor that he may 
be authorized and empowered, agreeably to law, to sel! 





,and pass deeds to convey so much of the real estate of 


said deceased as will be necessary to satisfy the demands 
now against said estate, including the reversion of the 
widow’s dower if necessary, with incidental charges. All 
which is respectfully submitted. Samvuer WHITE. 


County or Kennesec, ss.--At a Court of Pro- 
bate, held in Augusta on the last Tuesday of Janua- 
ry, 1840. ; 

On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That notice be giv- 
en by publishing a copy of said petition, with this order 
thereon, three weeks successively, in the Maine Farmer, « 
newspaper printed in Winthrop, that all persons interested 
may attend on the second ‘l'nesday of March next, at the 
Court of Probate then to be holden in Augusta and 





look at orderamong men. Behold the various nations, 


shew cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should 


those that have order and those that have not. Marki not be granted. Such notice to be given before said 


the difference, 
sure defence; no foe can undermine them, none stand | 
against them. Smoothly they move along, “ compar- | 
ing great things with small,” like the well managed | 


} 


ship, heedless of opposite winds and furious storms, | === : —— 
The Waine Farmer, 


Her star-spangled banner, exults at many ports, and 
the people clap their hands at her approach. But turn, | 
see the ship without order; her saile are torn, her | 
masts broken and splintered, her compass lost, her | 
helm and rudder in the dark recesses of the briny | 
deep; and thus disabled she rushes like the lost bird 
amid the veering clouds, upon the rocks of some des- 
olate shore, or is lost in the pool of destruction. 

As necessary as order may be among nations, it is 
no less so in society or small bodies of men of which 
nations are composed, for its advancement and happi- 
ness. If one link only is broken the whole chain feels 
the shock, the whole is well nigh brought to ruin. 
Where before order and decorum reigned, good prin- 


Those that are well ordered have n | 


Court. H. W. Fuuuer, Judge, 
Attest: J J. Everern, Register pro tem. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: J. J. Evecetrn, Register, pro tem. 


And Journal of the Useful Arts, 


IS PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT WINTHROP 
By NOYES & ROBBINS; 
E. HOLMES, Eprror. 

Price $2,00 a year. ¢2,50 will be charged if pay 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be made to those who pay cAsH in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injared by frost, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re- 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 





ciples and mild laws bore rule and affluence and hap- 
piness embraced the people,now discentent and disun- 
ion abound, intrigue and fraud work darkly, and misery 
and contention surroynd the inhabitants. Where be- 
fore Virtue, bright in the beams of prosperity prevailed, 
now anarchy, black :n the deep darkness of adversity, 
sits enthroned. All things would have a dismal ap- 
pearance, and the blackness of darkness overshadow 
the world. Epnuesvs. 

Farmington, Feb. 1, 1840. 

— ———_-- 
Visionary minds swarm with impracticable projects. 


3c Any person who will obtain six responsible sab- 


| seribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his s° 
vices. 

No paper will be discontinned until all arrearages er 
paid, except at the option of the publishers ; and ne 
payment is madeto an Agent, twe numbers more t 
ha ve been received, shonid be paid for. ; a: 

icp A few short advertisements will be inserted - 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 fr m3 
insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions 
tinned three weeks at one balf these rates. 

All letters ea business must be free of pastage: 








